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FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN PA- 
LESTINE. 
Ceremonies at Jerusalem on Good Friday. 


Good Friday, April 9th, 1819.—The Pacha of Damascus arrived with 
a force of about 5000 men, and encamped north of the town. He was 


saluted by a discharge of cannon from the walls, and firing continued, at 


intervals, during the whole day. The Pacha went to the grand mosque 
in great pomp. In the evening we were present at the ceremonies in 
the holy sepulchre. We entered the Latin chapel and took our seats. 
Nearly all the friars in attendance, who were not officiating, were 
clothed in a white tunic, over the dress of their order. Shortly the re- 
verendissimo appeared, and took his seat in the pontificai chair, where he 


was robed by the attendants: white sleeves, tunic and apron, pluviale of 


plack velvet richly embroidered with gold, black scarf also embroidered, 
mitre of black velvet, cross set with precious stones round the neck, and 
silver gilt crosier. The eight functionaries about him with the same 
rich gold and velvet robes; two carried silver vases of holy water, myrrh, 
and aloes; two the crosiers of gold; two, silver urns of rose-water; and 
two performed the office of train-bearers. When all was thus in readi- 
ness, the lights of the chapel were extinguished, and a sermon delivered 
in Italian: after which, the friars and ourselves were provided each witli 
a lighted candle, and the procession commenced, headed by the choir. 
A large crucifix was borne by one of the friars, on which was extended 
a flexible image of Christ, about four feet high; painted in the natural 
colours. The procession halted opposite the altar of the division of 
clothes, where a sermon was delivered in Italian, by an abbé. ‘The next 
sermon was delivered in Spanish, by one of the friars. 

The procession then advanced to the Latin chapel, on Mount Calvary, 
where another Italian sermon was delivered by the abbe; in which the 
preacher alluded to our desertion from the Catholic church. The cross 
was laid on the ground before him, this being said to be the spot where 
our Saviour was nailed to it. The procession then moved to the place 
of crucifixion ; a chapel adjoining, belonging to the Greeks, where the 
cross was planted in its original situation. A sermon was here delivered 
in Italian, by a friar; after which ensued the ceremony of taking down 
from the cross: the crown of thorns was taken off, and placed in a golden 
Voi. I. 3 I 
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dish. Pincers and hammer were used in loosening and drawing the 
nails, which were afterwards received in another dish of gold, both of 
which dishes were carried in procession. ‘The body was bound to the 
cross by a linen band, until the nails were drawn, and then it was laid 
in a white linen sheet, borne at each corner by a friar, and preceded by 
the crucifix. Thus the procession moved on to the stone where Christ’s 
body was anointed by Joseph of Arimathea, who was there personated by 
the reverendissimo, and the ceremony was performed. The body was 
laid out on the stone, then washed with holy water, and anointed with a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes. A long sermon was then preached by one 
of the friars, in Arabic. The immense candles and brazen candlesticks, 
the rich dresses of the priests, and the vast concourse of the people 
around, rendered the ceremony imposing, though we could not help be- 
ing ashamed at its idolatrous puerility. The last ceremony was the in- 
terment: the body was rolled up in the sheet, borne by four persons, and 
deposited in the tomb by the reverendissimo: here the last sermon was 
delivered by one of the friars, in Spanish. 


Visit to the Pacha of Damascus. 


Wednesday, April 14th, 1819.—Early this morning we were intro- 
duced to the Pacha of Damascus, in his camp, near Jerusalem, by his 
hysician. We arrived before he was up, and waited without the tent a 
be minutes previously to our introduction. His tent is very large, with 
conical top and lofty sides; the exterior painted with various architec- 
tural ornaments, the interior embroidered with large flowers. It was 
situated on a raised platform, bordered by a low rough wall of large 
stones, and the ropes near the entrance supported by lofty spears, sur- 
mounted with the crescent. <A picquet of about twenty horses was sta- 
tioned in front. The animals are fastened by the fore legs, and are all 
tied to a common rope at regular distances, so that when one horse starts 
or kicks, it produces commotion in the whole company. We found the 
Pacha reclining on his couch, in the middle of his tent, with some green 
and yellow silk hangings at the back, dividing the audience chamber 
from the bed room. He appears to be from forty-five to fifty years old; 
is short, ill-made, and has a bad expression, with a deportment not at 
all dignified. His dress, a yellow silk bernish, trimmed with fur, and 
turban of a red cashmur shawl. We were made to sit down a la Turque, 
and were served with a thimble-full of coffee, but no pipes. After some 
trite conversation, and long pauses, we requested buyereldees, or pass- 
ports, for visiting Jerash, &c.: they were readily promised us and we 
retired.*, The general appearance of the camp, far from affording any 
display of oriental pomp or magnificence, had more the effect of an en- 
campment of gypsies. 


Miracle of the Holy Fire. 


Saturday, April 17th, 1819.—About twelve o’clock we went to the 
holy sepulchre, to witness the notorious miracle of the holy fire. The 
governor of the town was stationed under his tent at the church door, to 
levy the tribute or cafr for entrance. Pilgrims from the limits of Pales- 


* The title of Pacha of Damascus is the most honourabie in the Turkish empire 
next to the Suitan. The office is seldom held for more than two or three years: he 


is obliged to go in person, with a large escort, every year with the great caravan of 


pilgrims to Mecca. Four months are thus employed in going and returning to Damas- 


cus. He receives 8000 purses from Constantinople, but the whole expense is genc- 


rally from 25 to 30,000 purses. 
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fine, according to their various towns, pay from one to three nee. 
The inhabitants of the village of Hydda have liberty to enter"dn re- 
ceiving a box on the ear. Every pilgrim from more distant parts of the 
world pays twenty-three piastres and ten paras. We saluted his high- 
ness as we passed, and entered without paying. The church was so 
crowded, and in such confusion, that we immediately made our way to 
that part of the gallery belonging to the Latins, where we obtained ex- 
cellent situations for seeing all that passed. Most of the pilgrims then 
present had remained in the church the whele of the preceding night, 
which rendered the atmosphere exceedingly noxious. Many were engaged 
performing their devotions round the sepulchre, with a religious enthu- 
siasm nearly approaching to madness. Notwithstanding the church was 
crowded with people to excess, they contrived to preserve a narrow pas- 
sage round the sepulchre for the exercise of the rites of the day. The 
Greeks employed in them were shabbily dressed, and several scarcely 
dressed at all. Some were carried round on the shoulders of others ; 
some accompanied a vile chant with a clapping of hands, and then ran 
round, with all their might bellowing aloud till they were obliged to 
stop to take breath. Two Greek priests, near the door of the sepulchre, 
were busily engaged in regulating the proceedings. The time approach- 
ing for the performance of the miracle, the church became much more 
crowded, and innumerable wax candles appeared above the heads of the 
mob. The governor entered the church about two o’clock, with his suite, 
and tock his seat in the gallery. At his signal the Greek procession 
commenced. The priests walked two and two, chanting supplications 
for the successful accomplishment of the miracle. They marched three 
times round the sepulchre, and then speedily unrobed in the church. The 
archbishop was led through the crowd by the Turkish soldiers, and lite- 
rally pushed into the sepulchre in the most indecorous manner. <A few 
minutes of great anxiety elapsed, when the fire began to glow at a small 
hole in the east wall of the tomb, and the yell and confusion that follow- 
ed was terrible indeed. ‘Two flambeaux of the miraculous fire were im- 
mediately delivered to the Armenian priest stationed at the hole, and 
with the utmost difficulty he bustled through the crowd to distribute it 
to his flock. Numbers of Greeks then lighted bundles of tapers at the 
hole, and presently the whole church was, as it were, in one flame. Many 
were seen putting the supposed innocency of the flame to the test, by 
applying it to various parts of the body; women exposed their breasts 
for this purpose, and exhibited great appearance of fortitude. In the 
midst of this confusion the archbishop was borne out of the sepulchre on 
the shoulders of four men, brandishing two lighted flambeaux, and exhi- 
biting the most extravagant joy at the successful accomplishment of the . 
miracle. The lights shortly became extinct, and a space was cleared 
round the pote. ees for the processions of the Armenians, Copi, and 
Syrians, all in their full robes, and each flock accompanied by its re- 
spective pastor. The dresses of the Armenians appeared the richest, 
and they were otherwise distinguished by some well painted banners. 
The most curious were composed of two twisted serpents. The Greek 
priests have thus, for many years, practised on the credulity of the peo- 
ple; they are, of course, well aware of the imposture, but are obliged to 
continue it to prevent a general apostacy and a loss of the immense 
treasures they derive from it. ‘The Armenians and Copts support the 
fraud, and purchase the sacred fire of the Greeks at the most exorbitant 
prices. They say the fire is most efficacious, as an assurance against 
the effects of hell! fire, on its first appearance, and loses all its virtues 
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after the expiration of the first five minutes; hence the great anxiety o} 
some individuals to have it at first hand, in which they only succeed by 
paying the most incredible sums of money; the consequence of which is, 
that the Greeks are able to carry every thing before them by their riches, 
to the expulsion of the indignant Latins, who are by degrees losing al! 
their ancient rites and customs in regard to the holy places. 


Visit to Bethlehem. 


On leaving the pools of Solomon, (two hours and a half from Jerusa 
lem,) we followed the aqueduct, through a mountainous country, to 
Bethlehem, where we arrived in one hour. The ledges of the hills are 
generally cultivated, and the fig, vine, and olive, abound near the village. 
We were hospitably received at the Latin convent by the superior, and, 
while dinner was preparing, visited the remarkable places, conducted bs 
some smart, active, Bethlehemite lads, who spoke Italian perfectly well, 
and took good care we should not miss any thing. The church is 
very ancient, probably of the time of St. Helen, and tts present effect, 
though it is much disfigured and altered, is imposing. It1s occupied by 
the Greeks and Armenians; the Latins having their chapel! apart. The 
form of the church is that of a Basilica; two rows of Corinthian columns 
support the roof of each aisle. From the west end of the Latin chape! 
we were conducted down a flight of steps to the holy manger, and place 
of Christ’s nativity. ‘The latter is marked by a star, embossed on a large 
plate of silver, let into a slab of marble under an altar. On the walls 
beneath the altar are a series of silver plates, with the memorable events 
relating to our Saviour’s birth embossed upon them. From the chapei 
of the nativity we descended two steps to the holy manger, or small cha- 
pel supposed to contain it. It is very small and lined throughout with 
niarble, but the form of a manger is not at all apparent. ‘The pictures, 
with which these two chapels are enriched, are of the Italian and Spa- 
nish schools, and not without merit. The best are the murder of the In- 
nocents, and Adoration of the Magi. From the chapel of the nativity, 
we were conducted to the cemetery of the Innocents—thence to the grotto 
of St. Jerome. ‘The Greeks have also a staircase to these subterranean 
chapels, &c. near the principal altar of their church, but are not allowed 
to perform mass in any of them; the Latins enjoying the exclusive privi- 
lege. We ascended to the terrace, and had a fine view of the surround- 
ing country. We were shown a square field, with a few olives, sur 
rounded by stone walls, where the angels appeared to the shepherds; the 
well of David, and the convent of Elias. The face of the country is here 
very different from other parts of Judea; the ledges of the mountains are 
carefully cultivated, and here and there covered with figs, vines, and 
olives. The village of Bethlehem, is situated on one hill, and the con. 
vent gccupies the opposite one. The houses are built of stone, and have 
flat roofs. ‘The inhabitants are a fine well made race of people, and al- 
most all Christians. Those of the Greek and Catholic faith, are nearly 
equal in numbers. Among the women, whose costume is extremely pic- 
turesque, we saw some very handsome, and unusually fair. The dress 
of the men consists of a black and white striped abbas, with a scarlet 
under garment, and red and white turban. Their principal occupation 
is making rosaries, chaplets, mother-of-pearl and bitumen crosses, &c. 
‘They appear to have all some little competency, and are very comfort- 
able. In the garden of the convent, we were shown a tree, said to have 
been planted by the hand of St. Jerome. and as such greatly revered. 
Feuds are, unfortunately, constantly arising between the sects, respect 
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ing their various rights and privileges, and the Turks, actuated as well 
by the respect they have for the Franks, and the riches proffered in 
abundance by the Greeks, scarcely know how to decide. A disturbance 
which took place about three years ago, has entailed upon the convent 
the expense of a Turkish guard of fifteen soldiers, who reside in the es- 
tablishment. 


. 





EROM THE SAME, 
ON THE CONVERSATION OF AUTHORS. 


The soul of conversation is sympathy. Authors should converse chiefly 
with authors, and their talk should be of books. “ When Greek meets 
Greek, then comes the tug of war.’ There is nothing so pedantic as pre- 
tending not to be pedantic. No man can get above his pursuit in life: it is 
getting above himself, which is impossible. There is a free-masonry in all 
things. You can only speak to be understood, but this you cannot be, ex- 
cept by those who are in the secret. Hence an argument has been drawn 
to supersede the necessity of conversation altogether; for it has been said, 
that there is no use in talking to people of sense, who know all that you can 
tell them, nor to fools, who will not be instructed. ‘There is, however, the 
least encouragement to proceed, when you are conscious that the more you 
really enter into a subject, the farther you will be-from the comprehension 
of your hearers—and that the more proofs you give of any position, the 
more odd and out of the way they will think your notions. C is the 
only person who can talk to all sorts of people, on all sorts of subjects, 
without caring a farthing for their understanding one word he says—and he 
talks only for admiration and to be listened to, and accordingly the least 
interruption puts him out. I firmly believe he would make just the same 
impression on half his audiences, if he purposely repeated absolute nonsense 
with the same voice and manner, and inexhaustible flow of undulating 
speech! In general, wit shines only by reflection. You must take your cue 
from your company—must rise as they rise, and sink as they fall. You 
must see that your good things, your knowing allusions, are not flung away, 
like the pearls in the adage. What a check it is to be asked a foolish ques- 
tion; to find that the first principles are not understood! You are thrown 
on your back immediately, the conversation is stopped like a country-dance 
by those who do not know the figure. But when a set of adepts, of illumi- 
nati, get about a question, it is worth while to hear them talk. They may 
snarl and quarrel over it, like dogs; but they pick it bare to the bone, they 
masticate it thoroughly. 

This was the case at L ’s formerly—where we used to have many 
lively skirmishes at their Thursday evening parties. I doubt whether the 
small-coal man’s musical parties could exceed them. Oh! for the pen of 
John Buncle to consecrate a petit souvenir to their memory! There was 
L, himself, the most delightful, the most provoking, the most witty and 
sensible of men. He always made the best pun, and the best remark, in 
the course of the evening. His serious conversation, like his serious writing, 
is his best. No one ever stammered out such fine, piquant, deep, eloquent 
things in half a dozen half sentences, as he does. His jests scald like tears: 
and he probes a question with a play.upon words. What a keen, laughing, 
hair-brained vein of home-felt truth! What choice venom! How often did 
we cut into the haunch of letters, while we discussed the haunch of mutton 
on the table! How we skimmed the cream of criticism! How we got into 
the heart of controversy! How we picked out the marrow of authors! “ And, 
in our flowing cups, many a good name and true was freshly remembered.” 
Recollect (most sage and critical reader) that in all this Iwas but a guest! 
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Need I go over the names? They were but the old everlasiing set—Milton 
and Shakspeare, Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addison, Swift and Gay, 
Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, Richardson, Hogarth’s prints, Claude’s landscapes, 
the Cartoons at Hampton-court, and all those things, that, having once been, 
must ever be. The Scotch Novels had not then been heard of: so we said 
nothing about them. In general, we were hard upon the moderns. The 
author of the Rambler was only tolerated in Boswell’s Life of him; and it 
was as much as any one could do to edge in a word for Junius. L could 
not bear Gil Blas. ‘This was a fault. I remember the greatest triumph I 
ever had was persuading him after some years’ difficulty, that Fielding was 
better than Smollet. On one occasion, he was for making out a list of per- 
sons famous in history that one would wish to see again—at the head of 
whom were Pontius Pilate, sir Thomas Brown, and Dr. Faustus—but we 
black-balled most of his list! But with what a gusto would he describe his 
favourite authors, Donne, or sir Philip Sidney, and call their most crabbed 
passages delicious! He tried them on his palate as epicures taste olives, 
and his observations had a smack in them, like a roughness on the tongue. 
With what discrimination he hinted a defect in what he admired most—as 
in saying that the display of the sumptuous banquet in Paradise Regained 
was not in true keeping, as the simplest fare was all that was necessary to 
tempt the extremity of hunger—and stating that Adam and Eve in Paradise 
Lost were too much like married people. He has furnished many a text 
for C to preach upon. ‘There was no fuss or cant about him: nor were 
his sweets or his sours ever diluted with one particle of affectation. I cannot 
say that the party at L——’s were all of one description. There were 
honorary members, lay-brothers. Wit and good fellowship was the motto 
inscribed over the door. When a stranger came in, it was not asked, “ Has 
he written any thingr”’—we were above that pedantry; but we waited to 
see what he could do. If he could take a hand at piquet, he was welcome 
to sit down. If a person liked any thing, if he took snuff heartily, it was 
sufficient. He would understand, by analogy, the pungency of other things, 
besides Irish blackguard, or Scotch rappee. A character was good any- 
where, in a room or on paper. But we abhorred insipidity, affectation, ani! 
fine gentlemen. There was one of our party who never failed to mark 
“two for his Nob” at cribbage, and he was thought no mean person. This 
was Ned P , and a better fellow in his way breathes not. ‘There was 
, who asserted some incredible matter of fact as a likely paradox, and 
settled all controversies by an ipse diwit,a fiat of his will, hammering out 

















many a hard theory on the anvil of his brain—the Baron Munchausen of 





politics and practical philosophy:—there was captain , who had you at 
an advantage by never understanding you:—there was Jem White, the 
author of Falstaff’s Letters, who the other day left this dull world to go in 
search of more kindred spirits, “ turning like the latter end of a lover’s 
lute:”—there was A~—--, who sometimes dropped in, the Will Honeycomt 
of our set-—and Mrs. R , who being of a quiet turn, loved to hear a noisy 
debate. An utterly uninformed person might have supposed this a scene of 
vulgar confusion and uproar. While the most critical question was pend- 
ing, while the most difficult problem in philosophy was solving, P cried 
out two for his Nob, and M. B. muttered a quotation over the last remains 
of a veal-pie at a side table. Once, and once only, the literary interest 
overcame the general. For C was riding the high German horse, and 
demonstrating the categories of the transcendental philosophy to the autho: 
of the Road to Ruin; who insisted on his knowledge of German, and Ger- 
man metaphysics, having read the Critique of Pure Reason in the original. 
“ My dear Mr. Holcroft,” said C , in a tone of infinitely provoking con- 














_ cullation, “ you really put me in mind of a sweet pretty German girl, abou: 
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‘ifteen, that I met with in the Hartz forest in Germany—and who one day, 
as I was reading the Limits of the Knowable and the Unknowable, the pro- 
foundest of all his works, with great attention, came behind my chair, and, 
leaning over, said, What, you read Kant? Why, J that am a German born, 
don’t understand him!” This was too much to bear, and Holcroft starting 
up, called out in no measured tone, “ Mr. C , you are the most eloquent 
man I ever met with, and the most troublesome with your eloquence!” 
p—— held the cribbage-peg that was to mark him game, suspended in his 
hand; and the whist table was silent fora moment. I saw Holcroft down 
stairs, and, on coming to the landing-place in Mitre-court, he stopped me to 
observe, that “he thought Mr. C a very clever man with a great com- 
mand of language, but that he feared he did not always affix very precise 
ideas to the words he used.” After he was gone, we had our laugh out, and 
went on with the argument on the nature of Reason, the Imagination, and 
the Will. I wish I could find a publisher for it: it would make a supple- 
ment to the Biographia Literaria, in a volume and a half octavo. 

Those days are over! An event, the name of which I wish never to men- 
tion, broke up our party, like a bomb-shell thrown into the room; and now 


we seldom meet— 
Like angels’ visits, short and far between. 











There is no longer the same set of persons, nor of associations. L does 
not live where he did. By shifting his abode, his notions seem less fixed. 
He does not wear his old snuff-coloured coat and breeches. It looks like 
an alteration in his style. An author and a wit should have a separate cos- 
tume, a particular cloth: he should present something positive and singular 
to the mind, like Mr. Douce of the museum. Our faith in the religion of 
letters will not bear to be taken to pieces, and put together again by caprice 
or accident. H goes there sometimes. He has a fine vinous spirit 
about him, and tropical blood in his veins: but he is better at his own table. 
lle has a great flow of pleasantry and delightful animal spirits: but his hits 
do not tell like L ’8; you cannot repeat them the next day. He re- 
quires, not only to be appreciated, but a select circle of admirers and devo- 
tees, to feel himself quite at home. He sits at the head of a party with 
great gaiety and grace; has an elegant manner and turn of features; is 
never at a loss—raliquando sufflaminandus erat—has continual sportive sal- 
lies of wit or fancy; tells a story capitally; mimics an actor, or an acquaint- 
ance to admiration; laughs with great glee and good humour at his own or 
other people’s jokes; understands the point of an equiveque, or an obser- 
vation immediately; has a taste and knowledge of books, of music, of me- 
als; manages an argument adroitly; is genteel and gallant, and has a set 
of bye-phrases and quaint allusions always at hand to produce a laugh: if 
he has a fault, it is that he does not listen so well as he speaks, is impatient 
of interruption, and is fond of being looked up to, without considering by 
whom. I believe, however, he has pretty well seen the folly of this. Neither 
is this ready display of personal accomplishment and variety of resources 
an advantage to his writings. They sometimes present a desultory and 
slipshod appearance, owing to this very circumstance. The same things 
that tell, perhaps, best, to a private circle round the fireside, are not always 
intelligible to the public, nor does he take pains to make them so. He is 
too confident and secure of his audience. That which, with the assistance 
of a certain liveliness of manner, may be entertaining enough, may read 
very flat on paper, because it is abstracted from al! the circumstances that 
set it off to advantage. A writer should recollect that he has only to trust 
to the immediate impression of words, like a musician who sings without 
the accompaniment of an instrument. There is nothing to help out, or 
slubber over, the defects of the voice in the one case, nor of the style in 
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the other. The reader may, if he pleases, get a very good idea ot Mr. 
H ’s conversation from a very agreeable paper he has lately published, 
called the Indicator, than which nothing can be more happily conceived or 
executed. 





(To be continued.) 


Se 


FROM THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 
VOLTAIRE. 


Voltaire, when an infant,attracted admiration by the boldness of his genius, 
and the originality of his remarks. Like Pindar, he is said to have lisped 
verses from his cradle; and in a letter to Madame du Chatelet, written long 
afterwards, he observes, that from early infancy, he was in the habit of re- 
peating to himself the lines of Cicero on the consolation and advantages of 
literary acquirement. Before he was three years old, he could repeat most 
of the Fables of La Fontaine, and all the Moisade; and in the boldness of 
this poem, and the originality of its sentiments, may, perhaps, be traced the 
origin of the future incredulity and scepticism of Voltaire. At the age of 
ten years, he was sent to the college of Louis le Grand. Here, while the 
rest of the scholars were amusing themselves with the childish sports that 
accorded with their age, Voltaire used to leave them, to join the society of 
the Professors Tournamine and Porée. By the latter of these, he was pro- 
nounced to be devoured by the desire of celebrity. 

The father of Voltaire wished him to make choice of a profession; but he 
replied, he only wished for existence as a man of letters. When he was only 
sixteen years of age, he became a candidate for a prize of the French Academy. 
The theme proposed, was that of the decoration altar of Notre Dame by 
Louis XIV.; and the first serious attempt of the author of La Pucelle, was 
devotion. His exertions, however, were unsuccessful, and the glory of the 
contest was assigned to the Abbé du Jarri, who quadrupled the age of Voltaire. 
At the age of nineteen, he produced his tragedy of G{dipus; which was at 
first unsuccessful, because the author had not introduced the passion of love 
in so frightful a story. He at last gave way to the prejudices of the times, 
and remodelled it; and it was subsequently performed forty-five successive 
nights. His Mariamne met with similar success, after some necessary 
alterations to suit the public taste. 

The celebrity which Voltaire had now acquired, made the public anxious 
for his Henriade, which had been long announced. Before it was put to the 
press, the author submitted it to the examination of some of his literary 
friends, among whom was the President Hainault. Each judge found some 
fault; and Voltaire seeing the impessibility of altering the passages without 
destroying its most material beauties, and enraged at their observations, in 
a moment of anger, threw it into the fire, from which it was rescued by the 
President. 

It is singular, that Voltaire’s tragedy of Brutus, which has been generally 
read, much admired, and translated into several languages, should have been 
performed only six times; but the minds of the French were then indiffer- 
ent to bold expressions of freedom; to touch their hearts, it was necessary 
to flatter their national vanity. Soon after the tragedy of The Death of 
Ceesar, which fellowed Brutus, had been acted, Fontenelle told Voltaire he 
did not consider his genius proper for tragedy, and that his style was too 
bold, pompous, and splendid. “If so,” replied he, “I will go and study your 
pastorals.” 

The severity of Voltaire’s satires on the clergy and men in power, as well 
as the freedom of his opinions on religion, often caused him much trouble, 
and threw him into prison, or sent him on exile. It was to avoid the conse- 
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quence of one of his satires, that he took refuge in Prussia, and first became 
acquainted with Frederic the Great; a connexion which was not one of the 
least extraordinary events of the age in which it happened. The king sent 
him sixteen thousand francs for his journey; and a prince could scarcely 
have been received with more magnificence at the court of Prussia than 
Voltaire, and certainly not with such real and enthusiastic pleasure. He 
had apartments in the palace near the king; had a private table and estab- 
lishment; was honoured with the Key of Chamber lain, and the Cross of Merit; 
and had a yearly pension of twenty thousand francs. His tragedy of Rome 
Preserved, which had been hitherto only performed at the private theatre of 
the Duchess du Maine, was played at Potsdam by the princesses of the 
royal family. It was during his residence here, that one of the king’s sisters 
asked Voltaire to make her.a declaration of love, in which the word amour 
should not appear. ‘The poet immediately, as if by inspiration, repeated the 
following lines: 

Souvent uf peu de vérité 

Se méle au plus grossicr mensonge ; 

Cette nuit dans P erreur d’ un songe 

Au rang des rois j’ étois monté. 

Je vous aimais, Princesse, ct j’ ossais vous le dire ; 


Les dicux, amon réveil, ne m’ ont point tout Ot€, 
Jen’ ai perdu que mon empire 


The beauty of these verses did not atone for their bad fortune. The king 
was displeased that Voltaire should make a declaration of love to one of his 
sisters, and replied to the madrigal in an epigram, in which he said, that “one 
may easily conceive a dog wishing to take the moon between his teeth; but 
that a scoundrel of a Frenchman should wish to make love toa princess, was 
an extravagance beyond all example.” It was also discovered, that this 
madrigal was not an impromptu, but had been deliberately composed. Vol- 
taire did not remain long at Potsdam; feeling that he could not be at his 
ease, he returned to Paris. 

It is remarkable, that while Voltaire’s writings were daily sentenced to 
the flames, while the cries of the clergy were loudest against him, and the 
court was teazed with complaints, his friends had the courage to raise a 
statue to his memory; and that a priest was the first who gave the plan of 
the work, and subscribed to its completion. While Pigal, one of the first 
artists in Europe, was engaged with this statue, the enthusiasm which the 
works of Voltaire had excited, induced several literary societies to inaugu- 

rate a statue privately to his memory. A most splendid assembly, for this 

purpose, was held at the house of Mademoiselle Clairon, who was celebrated 
for her wit, social virtues, and histrionic talents. She assembled, on this 
occasion, the most distinguished literati in Paris. Aftera splendid repast, 
they ranged themselves in a circle, ina room prepared for the occasion ; and 
Mademoiselle Clairon, habited as a priestess of Apollo, holding laurels in 
her hand, and seated on a throne, recited an ode in honour of Voltaire. 
When the priestess, herself in tears, pronounced the verses which recalled 
to mind the moment when the learned must lose their leader, and the wretch- 
ed their protector, the audience were melted into tears. ‘They considered, 
that against death there is no remedy; that the grave must receive the off. 
spring of mortality; and that the brightest genius would soon be as cold as 
the marble designed to perpetuate his memor y. 

Still greater honours awaited Voltaire on his last visit to Paris; which he 
undertook at the urgent solicitation of his friends, in the midst of a severe 
winter. On the road, he was willing, as much as possible, to dispense with 
all honours; he could not, however, avoid those of the postmasters; who 


would not trust him to their postillions, but drove him themselves. One 
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old man who was not able to drive, after having entrusted him to his servant q 
said, “ Consider the honour you have in driving this great man; and though ; 
there are ten kings in Europe, there is but one Voltaire.” On his arrival in 
Paris, the whole city was in motion; the French Academy sent three depu- 
ties to welcome him, instead of two, as was usual, at the head of whom was 
the Prince Beauveau; the rest of the academy followed their representatives. 
The French comedians went also to pay their homage; and Mademoiselle 
Clairon, like a second priestess of Apollo, cast herself at his feet, in the midst > 
of a numerous assembly. ‘The ministers sent congratulations; courtiers fol- 
lowed their example; and the men of letters hastened in crowds to visit him; 
and in all the pubiic walks, theatres, and places of amusement, nothing was 
mentioned but his arrival. 

Voltaire, though at this time very unwell, received at his own house, the 
actors and actresses who were to perform in his forthcoming tragedy of Irene. 
They rehearsed before him as he lay in bed; and he sat up a whole night 4 
in correcting the fifth act. During one of his rehearsals, he broke a blood F 
vessel; and was not able to attend at the theatre until it had reached its 
sixteenth representation; when being somewhat recovered, he determined Q 
to witness it. ‘I'wo sentinels were placed at the box door of the gentleman 
of the bed chamber to the king, where he sat with the Marquess de Villette. 
He had hardly entered, when the spectators rose, cheered him with excessive 
joy, and a thousand voices exclaimed, “ Let him be crowned.” Buzard the 
actor, who performed so well the character of a high priest, in obedience to 
the public voice, proceeded to the coronation. ‘The modesty of Voltaire for 
some time, made him hesitate in receiving the honour, the first of that sort 
known in France; but at last he accepted it, amidst cries of, “It is the pub- 
lic that sends it.” 

Shouts of applause continued till the close of the theatre, indeed for nearly p 
four hours. During the two representations of the tragedy, and the afterpiece, 
the comedians pail him a compliment, equally unexpected by himself and 
the public. It was the inauguration of his statue. ‘The curtain rose, dis- 
playing, in the middle of the stage, his bust placed on a pedestal. Ali the 
actors, and actresses, each in an appropriate dress were grouped in a semi- 
circle around it, holding in their hands a crown of laurel: after which, they 
chaunted the name of Voltaire at distinct intervals. 

Madame Vestris advancing to the front of the stage, addressed some verses 
to him, which were twice recited, and each time the acclamations were re- 
doubled. ‘hen each actor passing and bowing to the statue, placed a crown 
of laurel upon its head. Each coronation was hailed by the audience with 
shouts of applause. After this performance, the enthusiasm still continued 
during the rest of the evening; and on his way home, he was preceded by 
persons hailing him as the Sophocles and Homer of France. On his arrival 
at the court-yard of the Marquess de Villette’s hotel, he found it filled with 
admirers; and turning to the public, he thanked them for the honours they 
had heaped upon him, “for the glory,” said he, “under which I am about to 
expire.” 

These honours must have been excessively flattering to Voltaire, whose 
vanity never forsook him. ‘There is yet preserved, at his Villa at Ferney, a 
large picture composed by himself, and painted by a wretched country artist. 
In the fore ground stands Voltaire holding the Henriade, which he is pre- 
senting to Apollo, who has just descended from Olynipus to receive it. In 
the back ground is the temple of Memory, towards which flies Fame, at the 
same time pointing to the Henriade. ‘The Muses and Graces are surround- 
ing Voltaire, and seem in the act of carrying his bust to the temple of Me- 
mory; the heroes and heroines of the Henriade are standing astonished at 
his wonderful talents: the authors who wrote against him, are falling into 
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the infernal regions, which gape to receive them and their works; while 
Envy, and her imps, are expiring at his feet. ‘The family of Calais is also 
represented in the picture. 

Voltaire has been accused of illiberality in his remarks on Shakspeare: 
that he was unable to relish his beauties fully, is certain, from the imperfect 
knowledge he had of the English language; but yet it does not appear that 
he was insensible of the transcendant talents of him “who was not for an 
age, but for all time.” A man of learning once complained to Voltaire, that 
few foreigners relished the beauties of Shakspeare. “Sir,” replied he, “ bad 
translations torment and. vex them, and prevent their understanding your 
creat dramatist. A blind man, sir, cannot conceive the beauty of a rose, 


5 
who only pricks his fingers with the thorns.” 





FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
ON THE QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

It is curious to consider the diversity of men’s talents, and the causes of 
their failure or success, which are not less numerous and contradictory than 
their pursuits in life. Fortune does not always smile on merit :—* the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong :” and even where the candi- 
date for wealth or honours succeeds, it is as often, perhaps, from the qualifi- 
cations which he wants as from those which he possesses; or the eminence 
which he is lucky enough to attain, is owing to some faculty or acquirement, 
which neither he, nor any body else suspects. There is a balance of power 
in the human mind, by ‘which defects frequently assist in furthering our 
views, as superfluous excellencies are converted into the nature of impedi- 
ments ; and again, there is a continual substitution of one talent for another, 
through which we mistake the appearance for the reality, and judge by im- 
plication, of the means by the end. Soa minister of state wields the House 
of Commons by his manner alone; while his friends and his foes are equally 
at a loss to account for his influence, looking for it in vain in the matter or 
style of his speeches. So the air with — a celebrated barrister waved 
a white cambric handkerchief passed for eloyuence. So the buffoon is taken 
for a wit: to be thought wise, it is for the most part only necessary to seem 
so; and the noisy demagogue is easily translated, by the popular voice, into 
the orator and patriot. Qualities take their colour from those that are next 
them, as the cameleon borrows its hue from’ the nearest object; and unable 
otherwise to grasp the phantom of our choice or our ambition, we do well to 
lay violent hands on something else within our reach, which bears a general 
resemblance to it; and the impression of which, in proportion as the thing 
itself is cheap and worthless, is likely to be gross, obvious, striking, and ef- 
fectual. The way to secure success, is to be more anxious about obtaining 
than about deserving it; the surest hindrance to it is to have too high a 
standard of refinement in your own mind, or too high an opinion of the ‘dis- 
cernment of the public. He who is determined not to be satisfied with any 
thing short of perfection, will never do any thing at all, either to please him- 
self or others. ‘The question is not what we ought to do, but what we can 
do for the best. An excess of modesty is in fact an excess of pride, and 
more hurtful to the individual, and less advantageous to society, than the 
grossest and most unblushing vanity— , 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

If a celebrated artist in our own day, had staid to do justice to his prin- 
cipal figure in a deservedly admired painting, before he had exhibited it, it 
would never have seen the light. He has passed on to other things more 
within his power to accomplish, and more within the competence of thie 
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spectator to understand. ‘Vhey see what he has done, which is a great deal 
—they could not have judged of, or given him credit for the ineffable idea 
in his own mind, and which he might vainly have devoted his whole life in try- 
ing toembody. ‘The picture, as it is, is good enough for the age and the 
public. Ifit had been ten times better, its merits would have been thrown 
away: if it had been ten times better in the more refined and lofty concep- 
tion of character and sentiment, and had failed in the more palpable appeal 
to the senses and prejudices of the vulgar, in the ordinary “appliances and 
means to boot,” it would never have done. The work might have been 
praised by a few,a very few, and the artist might have pined in penury and 
neglect. Mr. Wordsworth has given us the essence of poetry in his works, 
without the machinery, the apparatus of poetical diction, the theatrical 
pomp, the conventional ornaments; and we see what he has made of it. 
The way to fame, through merit alone, is the narrowest, the steepest, the 
longest, the hardest of all others—(that it is the most certain and lasting, is 
even a doubt)—the most sterling reputation is, after all, but a species of 
imposture. As for ordinary cases of success and failure, they depend on 
the slightest shades of character or turn of accident—“some trick not worth 
an ego” — 

There’s but the twinkling ofa star 

Betwixt a man of peace and war; 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 

A hufhng officer and a slave; 

A crafty lawyer and pickpocket, 

A great philosopher and a blockhead ; 

A tormal preacher and a player, 

A learned physician and manslayer. 


Men are in numberless instances qualified for certain things, for no other 
reason than because they are qualified for nothing else. Negative merit is 
the passport to negative success. In common life, the narrowness of our 
ideas and appetites is more favourable to the accomplishment of our de- 
signs, by confining our attention and ambition to one single object, than a 

reater enlargement of comprehension or susceptibility of taste, which (as 
ar as the trammels of custom and routine of business are concerned) only 
operate as diversions to our insuring the main-chance; and, even in the 
pursuits of arts and science, a dull plodding fellow will often do better than 
one of a more mercurial and fiery cast—the mere unconsciousness of his 
own deficiencies, or of any thing beyond what he himself can do, reconciles 
him to his mechanical progress, and enables him to perform all that lies in 
his power with labour and patience. By being content with mediocrity, he 
aclvances beyond it; whereas the man of greater taste or genius may be 
supposed to fling down his pen or pencil in despair, haunted with the idea 
of unattainable excellence, and ends in being nothing, because he cannot be 
every thing at once. ‘Those even who have done the greatest things, were 
not always perhaps the greatest men. ‘l’o do any given work, a man should 
not be greater in himself than the work he has to do; the faculties which 
he has beyond this, will be faculties to lef, either not used, or used idly and 
unprofitably, to hinder, not to help. ‘To do any one thing best, there should 
be an exclusiveness, a concentration, a bigotry, a blindness of attachment 
to that one object; so that the widest range of knowledge and most diffu- 
sive subtlety of intellect have not uniformly produced the most beneficial 
results; and the performance is very frequently in the inverse ratio, not only 
of the pretensions, as we might superficially conclude, but of the real capa- 
city. part is greater than the whole: and this old saying seems to hold 
true in moral and intellectual questions as well in almost all that relates 
to the mind of man, which cannot comprehend the whole, but only a part. 

I do not think (to give an instance or two of what I mean) that Milton’s 
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mind was greater than the Paradise Lost: it was just big enough to fill that 
mighty mould—the shrine contained the Godhead. Shakspeare’s genius 
was, I should say, greater than any thing he has done, because it still soared 
free and unconfined beyond whatever he undertook—ran over, and could 
not be “constrained by mastery” of his subject. Goldsmith in his Retalia- 
tion celebrates Burke as one who was kept back in his dazzling, wayward 
career, by the supererogation of his talents— 


Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit: 


and Dr. Johnson, in Boswell’s Life, tells us that the only person whose con- 
versation he ever sought for improvement was George Psalmanazar: yet 
who knows any thing of this extraordinary man now, but that he wrote 
about twenty volumes of the Universal Histor ‘y—invented a Formosan al- 
phabet and vocabulary—being a really learned man, contrived to pass for 
an impostor, and died no one knows how or where! The well-known au- 
thor of ———~— and ——— , in conversation has not a word to throw at a 
dog; all the stores of his understanding or genius, he reserves for his books, 
and he has need of them, etherwise there would be hiatus in manuscriptis. 
He says little, and that little were better left alone, being both dull and 
nonsensical: his talk is as flat as a pancake, there is no leave en in it, he has 
not dough enough to make a loaf and a cake; he has no idea of any thing 
till he is wound up, like an eight-day clock, not to speak, but write, and 
then he seems like a person risen from sleep or from the dead. The author 
of the Diversions of Purley, on the other hand, besides being the inventor 
of the theory of grammar, was a politician, a wit, a master of conversation, 
and overflowing with an intarissable babil:—that fellow had cut and come 
again in him, and « tongue with a garnish of brains;”—but it only served as 
an excuse to cheat posterity of the definition of a verb, by one of those con- 
versational ruses de guerre by which he put off his guests at Wimbledon 
with some teazing equivoque which he would explain the next time they 
met,—and to make him die with a nostrum in his mouth! The late Professor 
Porson was said to be a match for the member for Old Sarum in argument 
and raillery:—he was a profound scholar, and had wit at will—yet w hat did 
it come to? His jests have evaporated with the marks of the wine on the 
tavern table; the page of Thucydides or Adschylus, which was stamped on 
his brain, and which he could read there with equal facility backwards or 
forwards, i is contained, after his death, as it was while he lived, just as well 
in the volume on the library shelf. ‘The man of, perhaps, the greatest ability 
now living, is the one whe has not only done the least, but is actually inca- 
pable of ever doing any thing worthy of him—unless he had a hundred 
hands to write with, and a hundred mouths to utter all that it hath entered 
into his heart to conceive, and a millennium before him to embody the end- 


less volume of his waking dreams. Cloud rolls over cloud ; one train of 


thought suggests and is driven out by another; theory after theory is spun 
out of the bowels of his brain, not like the spider’s web, compact and round, 
a citadel and a snare, built for mischief and for use; but, like the gossamer, 
stretched out and entangled without end, clinging to every casual object, 
flitting in the idle air, and elittering only in the ray of fancy. No subject 
can come amiss to him, and he ts alike attracted and alike indifferent to all 
—he is not tied down tv any one by ignorance and incapacity—but floats 
from one to another, his mind every W vhere finding its level, and feeling no 
limit but that of thought—now soaring with its head abov e the stars, now 
treading with its fairy feet among flowers, now winnowing the air with 
winged ‘words—passing from Duns Scotus to Jacob Behmen, from the Kan- 
tean philosophy to a conundrum, and from the Apocalypse to an acrostic-— 
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taking in the whole range of poetry, painting, wit, history, politics, metaphy- 
sics, criticism and priv ate scandal—every question giving birth to some new 
thought, and every thought “discoursed in eloquent. music,” that lives only 
in the ear of fools, and in the report of absent friends. Set him to write a 
beok, and he belies all that has been ever said about himn— 


Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind, 
But with the clouds they fled, and left no trace behind. 


Now there is , who never had an idea in his life, and who, there- 
fore, has never been prevented by the fastidious refinements of self-know- 
ledge, or the dangerous seductions of the Muse, from succeeding in a num- 
ber of things which he attempted, to the utmost extent of his dulness, and 
contrary to the advice and opinion of all his friends. He has written a book 
without being able to spell, by dint of asking questions—has painted drape- 
ries with oreat exactness, which have passed for finished portraits—daubs 
in an unaccountable figure or two, with a back-ground, and on due delibera- 
tion calls it history—he is dubbed an Associate after being twenty times 
black-balled, wins his way to the highest honours of the Academy, through 
all the cradations of discomfiture and disgrace, and may end in a foreign 
Count! 

(To be continued.) 


FROM THE SAME, 
LETTER FROM JOHN LOCKE, ESQ. TO THE REY. SAMUEL BOLD, 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


Sir—Yours of the 11th of April I received not till last week. I sup- 

ose Mr. Churchill staid it till that discourse, wherein you have been 
leased to defend my Essay, was printed, that they might come together ; 
though neither of them needs a companion to rec ommend it tome. Your 
reasonings are so strong and just, and your friendship to ine so visible, 
that every thing must be welcome to me, that comes from your pen, let it 
be of what kind soever. 

I promise myself, that to all those who are willing to open their eyes, 
and enlarge their minds to a true knowledge of things, this little trea- 
tise of yours will be greatly acceptable and “useful. And for those that 
will shut their eyes for fear they should see farther than others have seen 
before them, or rather for fear they should use them, and not blindly and 
lazily follow the sayings of others, what can be done with them ? They 
are to be let alone to join in the cry of the herd they have placed them- 
selves in, and to take that for applause, which is nothing but the noise 
that of course they make to one another, which way so ever they are 
going; so that the greatness of it is no manner of proof that they are in 
the 1 right. { say not this, because it is a discourse wherein you favour 
any opinions of mine (for I take care not to be deceived by the reason- 
ings of my friends) but say it from those, who are strangers to you, and 
who own themselves to have received light and conviction from the clear- 
ness and closeness of your reasonings, ‘and that in a matter at first sight 
very abstruse, and remote from ordinary conceptions. 

There is nothing that would more rejoice me, than to have you for my 
neighbour. The adv antage that you promise yourself from mine, I should 
receive from your cony ersation. ‘The impartial lovers and seekers of 
truth are a great deal fewer than one could wish or imagine. It is a 
rare thing to find any one to whom one may communicate one’s thoughts 
treely, and from whom one may expect a careful examination and impar- 
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tial judgment of them. To be learned in the lum other men’s 
thoughts, and to be in the right by saying after others, is 2 1e much easier 
and quieter way: but how a rational” man, that should inquire and know 
for himself, can content himself with a faith or religiun taken upon trust, 
or with such a servile submission of his understanding, as to admit all, 
and nothing else but what fashion makes passable among men, is to me 
astonishing. I do not wonder you should have, in many points, different 
appr ehensions from what you meet with in authors; with a free mind, 
that unbiassedly pursues truth, it cannot be otherwise. First, all authors 
did not write unbiassedly for truth sake. Secondly, there are scarce any 
two men, that have perfectly the same view of the same thing, till they 
come with attention, and perhaps mutual assistance, to examine it. A 
consideration that makes conversation with the living, a thing much 
more desirable and useful, than consulting the dead; would the living be 
but inquisitive after tr uth, and apy their thoughts with attention to the 
gaining of it, and be indifferent where it was found, so they could but 
find it. 

The first requisite to the profiting by books, is not to judge of opinions 
by the authority of the writers. None have the right of dictating but 
Gop himself, and that because he is truth itself. All others have a right 
to be followed as far as [, 1. e. as far as the evidence of what they say 
convinces; and of that my own understanding alone must be judge for 
me, and nothing else. If we made our own eyes our guides, and admit- 
ted or rejected opinions only by the evidence of reason, we should nei- 
ther embrace or refuse any tenet, because we find it published by ano- 
ther, of what name or character soever he was. 

You say you lose many things because thev slip from you; I have had 
experience of that myself, but for that my lord Bacon has provided a 
sure remedy. For, as I remember, he advises somewhere, never to 20 
without pen and ink, or something to write with; and to be sure not toe 

neglect to write down all thoughts of moment that come into the mind. 
I must own If have omitted it often, and have often repented it. The 
thoughts that come unsought, and as it were dropt into the mind, are 
commonly the most valuable of any we have, and therefore should be se- 
cured, because they seldom return again. You say also, that you lose 
many things, because your thoughts are not steady, and strong enough 
tu pursue them to a just issue. ~Give me leave to think, that herein you 
mistake yourself, and your own abilities. Write down your thoughts 
upon any subject as far as you have at any time pursued them, and then 
go on again some other time, when you find your mind disposed to it, and 
so till you have carried them as far as you can, and you will be con- 
vinced, that, if you have lost any, it has not been for want of strength of 
mind to bring them to an issue; but for want of memory to retain a long 
train of reasonings, which the mind having once beat out, is loth to be 

at the pains to go over again; and so your connexion and train having 
slipped the memory, the “pursuit stops, and the reasoning is neglected 
before it becomes to the last conclusion. If you have not tryed it, you 
cannot imagine the difference there is in studying with and without a 
pen in your hand. Your ideas, if the connexions of them that you have 
traced be set down (so that without the pains of recollecting them in 
your memory you can take an easy view of them again) will lead you 
further than you can expect. ‘Try, and tell me if itis not so. IT say not 
this that I should not be glad to have any conversation upon whatever 
points you shall employ your thoughts about. Propose what you have of 
this kind freely, and do not suspect that it will interfere with my affairs. 
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448 Letter from John Locke, Esq. to the Rev. Samuel Bold. 


Know, that beside the pleasure that it is to converse with a thinking 
man and a lover of truth, I shall profit by it more than you. This you 
would see by the frequency of my visits, if you were within the reach of 
them. 

That which I think of Deut. xii. 15. is this, that the reason why it is 
said, as the roebuck and the hart, is because (Lev. xvii.) to prevent idola- 
try in offering the blood to other gods, they were commanded to kill all 
the cattle that they eat, at the door of the tabernacle, as a peace-offering, 
and sprinkle the blood on the altar; but wild beasts that w ae" clean 
might be eaten, though their blood was not offered to God, (ver. 13.) be- 
cause being killed before they were taken, their blood could not be 
sprinkled on the altar; and therefore it sufficed in such cases, to pour 
out their blood wherever they were killed, and cover it with dust. And 
for the same reason, when the camp was broken up, wherein the whole 
people were in the neighbourhood of the. tabernacle, during their forty 
years passage from Egypt to Canaan, and when the people were scatter- 
ed in their habitations through all the Land of Promise; those who were 
so far from the temple were excused (Deut. xii. 21, 22.) from killing their 
tame cattle at Jerusalem, and sprinkling their bleed on the altar. No 
more was required of them than in killing a roebuck or any other wild 
beast: they were only to pour out the blood and cover it with dust, and 
so they might eat of the flesh. These are my thoughts concerning that 

assage. 

W hat you say about critics and critical interpretations, particularly 
of the scriptures, is not only in my opinion true, but of great use to be 
observed tn reading learned commentators, who not seldom make it their 
business to show in what sense a word has been used by other authors ; 
whereas the proper business of a commentator, is to show in what sense 
it was used by the author in that place, which in the scripture, we have 
reason to conclude was most commonly in the ordinary vulgar sense of 
the word or phrase known in that time, because the books were written 
as you rightly observe, and adapted to the people. If critics had observ: od 
this, we should have in their writings less ostentation and more truth, 
and a great deal of darkness now spread on the scriptures had been 
avoided. I have a late proof of this myself, who have lately found in 
some passages of scripture a sense quite different from what I under- 
stood them in before, or from what I found in commentators; and yet it 
appears so clear to me, that, when I see you next, [ shall dare to appeal 
to you init. But I read the word of God without prepossession or bias, 
and come to it with a resolution to take my sense from it, and not with 
a design to bring it to the sense of my system. Hlow much that has made 
men wind and twist and pull the text in ail the several sects of Chris- 
tians, I need not tell you. I design to take my religion from the scrip- 
ture, and then, whether it suits, or suits not, any other denomination, I 
am not much concerned: for, | think, at the last day, it will not be in- 
quired, whether I was of the Church of England, or Geneva, but, whether 
I sought or embraced truth in the love of it. 

The proofs I have set down in my book of one INFINITE INDEPENDENT 
ETERNAL Brive, satisfy me; and the gentleman that designed others, 
and pretended that the next pr oposition to that of the existence of a 
self-sufficient Being should be this, that sucha Being is but one, and that 
he couid prove it antecedent to his attributes, viz. infinity, omnipotency, 
&c., Lam since pretty well satisfied, pretended to what he had not, and 
therefore I trouble not myself any farther about the matter. As to what 
you say on the occasion, L agree with you, that the ideas of modes and 
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actions of substances.are asually in our minds before the idea of sub- 
stance itself, but in this I differ from you, that I do not think the ideas 
of the operations of things are antecedent to the ideas of their exist- 
ence; for they must exist before they can any ways affect us to make us 
sensible of their operations, and we must suppose them to be before they 
operate. 

The Essay is going to be printed again: I wish you were near, that I 
might show you the several alterations and additions [ have made, before 
they go to the press. The warm weather that begins now with us, makes 
me hope I shall now speedily get to town. If any business draws you thither 
this summer, I hope you will order it so, that I may have a good share of 
your company. No body values it more than I, and I have a great many 
things to talk with you about. Iam, Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 
J. Locke. 
=S——s 


FROM BALDWIN’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
REVLEW OF POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. 


We opened this volume with very considerable ayggiety—an anxiety 
partly occasioned by the unqualified praises of which tHe author has been 
the object, but more owing to the abuse by which he has been assailed. 
Perhaps from the whole history of criticism, real and pretended, nothing 
more truly unprincipled than that abuse can be quoted; nothing more 
eartless, more vindictive,—more nefarious in design, more pitiful and 
paltry in spirit. We consider it one of the worst signs of these, the worst 
times which England, we are afraid, has ever seen, that the miserable sel- 
fishness of political party has erected itself into a literary authority, and 
established, by means of popular channels, the most direct and easy ac- 
cess to the public ear on literary questions. ‘The provocation, we allow, 
is reciprocal; the vanity of the Examiner manifests just as great a defi- 
clency in real candour as is apparent in the bitter spite of the Quarterly, 
or the merry ruffianism of Blackwood. But the distinct consciousness 


of depravity in the two latter, which must accompany them in many of 


their lucubrations, gives a blacker feature to their conduct. It would be 
well worthy, we think, of the great talents and lofty principles of the new 
Edinburgh Professor of Moral Philosophy, to discuss ethically from his 
comfortable chair,—where he sits, the honour of Scotland, and fit substi- 
tute for Dugald Stewart,—the specific difference in moral guilt and per- 
sonal degradation, which distinguishes the misrepresentations of a blind 
overweening vanity from those of a sordid and cunning worldly greedi- 
ness. The young Scotchmen would listen moar to the arguments 
of one so well qualified to handle this point; and the lecture might have 
blessed effects on their future lives and fortunes.—But to the subject be- 
lore us, from whence we are wandering. 

. Mr. Keats, though not a political writer, plunged at once, with what 
we shall take the liberty of calling a boyish petulance, and with an air 
of rather insulting bravado, ito some very delicate subjects ;—subjects 
on which, we have no hesi.ation to say, those very qualities of his mind 
which confer on his poetry its most characteristic beauties, incapacitate 
him fairly to pronounce. ‘There have been, and it is possible there may 
be even now, great comprehensive intellects, which, to wealthy and vo- 
‘uptuous imaginations, add a far-sightedness sufficient to discern, and a 
inagnanimity inducing them to acknowledge, the deep, internal, and in- 
extricable connexion between the pains and penalties of human nature, 
Vol. I. 5 L. 
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450 Review of Poems by John Keats. 


and its hopes and enjoyments; whose spirits dwell and play in “ tie 
plighted clouds,’—but who understand enough of the philosophy of 
earthly existence to know, that, as man must cultivate the ground by the 
sweat of his brow, so he must cultivate his faculties by self-denials and 
struggles of soul:—who perceive lurking in the common restraints of so- 
ciety, eternal principles of human nature—mysterious instincts, which, 
through the mortification of desire, the humiliation of feeling, and often 
in the absence of an active sense of justice or clear view of utility, con- 
duct to the average maximum, such as it is, of human good and moral 
beauty. Such intellects are scornful of none of our necessities, while 
they provide for our delights: in stimulating the strength of human na- 
ture, they do not mislead or neglect its weaknesses: they are impartial 
in their judgments, because their views are commanding, and their mo- 
tives issue from lofty dispositions. They will not palter, or play false 


with what they see daily before them, because the conclusions tt suggests 


may chance to reproach some of their own actions. They will have 
learnt, by degrees, to correct the unfavourable decisions which we are all 
naturally inclined to found on dissimilarity of habits, and opposition of 
tastes; and they will at length have been induced to convert these into 
reasons for self-suspicion, rather than grounds for accusing others. Fol- 
lowing human life into its various walks; contemplating it fairly and 
kindly in all its aspects, they will have been compelled to conclude, that 
it is not self-abandonment to the favourite themes of touching descrip- 
tion, and to those pursuits which seem to lead most directly to the indul- 
gence and excitement of a reflective sensibility, that exclusively proves 
the fine construction and delicate movements of the mind. In the la- 
byrinth of the world they will have found that appearances are not 
guides; that a face cast up towards the moon does not more certainly infer 
an amiable or susceptible disposition, than a contracted brow cast down 
over a ledger of bad debts. Selfishness, it will have struck them, is often 
most active in the whirlwind of passion; and it will have occurred to 
them that, in the estimation of intelligences altogether superior to this 
worldly turmoil, fainting away over a fair bosom does not, unless accom- 
vanied by other symptoms, prove much more in favour of the refinement 
of the transported person, than clasping a money bag, or ogling a haunch 
of venison. A man may smell to a rose, or walk out to admire an effect 
of sunset, and yet not have half that complication of the warmer affections 
stirring within him, which shall move a tradesman of the Strand, seated 
with his wife, children, and shopman, in his back parlour ;—and the said 
tradesman may take out a writ against a dilatory customer, in no worse 
spirit than that in which one author pursues another for literary defalca- 
tion. It is well to let the imagination contemplate splendours hanging 
over past times; the soul must stretch itself somehow out of its cramps: 
but this may be done without committing crying, positive injustice to- 
wards the present. It may be allowable in poetry to treat ancient thieves 
with the respect due to true men; but the poet has no business, more 
than the police officer, to treat true men, his neighbours, as thieves. I 
Maid Marian were to come back, and complain in our hearing, as she 
does in Mr. Keats’s poetry— i 





Strange! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money— 


we would ask her what there is strange in this? and whether it is not 
quitt as well to get things by hard money as by hard blows? and whe- 
ther more injustice be included in the inequality of purses—a conse 
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quence of society—than in that inequality of arms, which is an effect of 


nature ? Of course, we would not have thus selected, for the purpose of 
argument, a passage bearing an air of pleasantry, if we did not think 
that Mr. Keats’s sensibility is diseased in this respect—that his spirit is 
impregnated with a flippant impatience, (irritated and justified by a false 
philosophy) of the great phenomena of society, and the varieties of human 
nature, which hurts his poetry quite as much as it corrupts his senti- 
ments—and which is altogether unworthy of the grandeur of his powers. 
There are some stanzas introduced into his delicious tale of “ Isabel— 
poor simple [sabel,” in this volume, which, we think, dreadfully mar the 
musical tenderness of its general strain. They are no better than ex- 
travagant schoolboy vituperation of trade and traders; just as if lovers 
did not trade,—and that, often in stolen goods—or had in general any 
higher object than a barter of enjoyment! These stanzas in Mr. Keats’s 
poem, when contrasted with the larger philosophy of Boccacio, and his 
more genial spirit, as pape with reference to the very circum- 
stances in question, are additionally offensive. Instead of tirading 
against the brothers as “ money-bags,”’ “ Baalites of pelf,’’ “ ledger-men,”’ 
—and asking, “ why, in the name of glory, were they proud ?”? Boccacio 
describes the honoursof the family as actually injured by Lorenzo, whom 
they employed—he shows us the elder brother, on discovering his sister’s 
dishonour, afflicted with grief and perplexity, and passing a sleepless 
night on his bed—he even compliments the discretion of this member 
of the family—and it is thus naturally, and faithfully, and feelingly in- 
troduced, that he leads*up the dreadful catastrophe to its consummation 
in Italian revenge, and the broken heartedness of widowed love. Does 
the pathos of the tale suffer by thus looking fairly into the face of human 
nature? Do we pity the lovers less; do we sympathize less with Isabel’s 
bitter tears, because we have both sides of the case thus placed before 
us No—our sympathies, being more fairly excited, are more keenly so: 
the story is in fine keeping, as a painter would say: the effect of truth 
overpowers us: we weep the more because we feel that human frailty 
provides for human suffering, and that the best impulses of the heart are 
not removed from the liability of producing the extremities of agony and 
of crime. Mr. Keats, we are sure, has a sensibility sufficiently delicate to 
feel this beauty in Boccacio: why then has he substituted for it, in his 

own composition, a boisterous rhapsody, which interrupts the harmony 

of the sorrowful tale——repels sympathy by the introduction of carica- 

ture,—and suggests all sorts of dissenting, and altercating prejudices 

and opinions? His device is a clumsy one: Boccacio’s delicate and true. 

That most beautiful paper, (by a correspondent of course) in our last 

number, on the “ ledger-men,” of the South Sea House, is an elegant re- 

proof of such short-sighted views of character; such idle hostilities 

against the realities of life. How free from intolerance of every sort 

must the spirit be, that conceived that paper,—or took off so fair and 

clear an impression from facts! It would not be prone to find sugges- 

tion of invective in the sound of Sabbath bells, as Mr. Keats has done in 

a former work. ‘The author of Endymion and Hyperion must delight in 

that paper ;—and, to give another example of what we mean, he must 

surely feel the gentle poetical beauty which is infused into the star- 

light tale of Rosamund Grey, through its vein of “ natural piety.”” What 
would that tale be without the grandmother’s Bibler How eclipsed 
would be the gleaming light of such a character as Rosamund’s, in a re- 
modelled state of society, where it should be the fashion for wives to be 
considered as dainties at a pic-nic party, each man bringing his own with 
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him—but ready to give and take with those about him! Creeds here are 
out of the question altogether ;—we only speak with reference to the 
wants and instincts of the human soul. We mention these things, not 
because we desire to see Mr. Keats playing the hypocrite, or enlisted as 
a florid declaimer on the profitable side of things; but because, with our 
admiration of his powers, we are loth to see him irrecoverably commit- 
ted to a flippant and false system of reasoning on human nature ;— 
because to his picturesque imagination, we wish that he would add a 
more pliable, and, at the same time, a more magnanimous sensibility. 
Nor need his philosophy be a whit more condescending to what is grovel- 
ling and base. Let him write, as much as he pleases, in the bold indig- 
nant style of Wordsworth’s glorious sonnet ! 


The world is too much with us! 


Here the poet speaks—not the malcontent ;-—it is not mortification, 
but inspiration he feels ;—it is not classes of men, but crawling minds 
he anathematizes. We must eee give this magnificent sonnet entire, 
now we have accidentally been brought to it by the current of our writing. 
It cannot be deemed out of place any where—for it is a high animation 
to noble thoughts. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we sce in Nature that is ours. 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ;* 
‘The winds that will be howling at all hours 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping floweis: 
lor this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
ifave sight of Proteus coming from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


(To be continued.) 





Daricty. 





GARRICK’S PRECEPTS TO PREACHERS. 
Vhe celebrated Garrick having been requested by Dr. Stonehouse to fa- 


vour him with his opinion as to the manner in which a sermon ought to be 
delivered, the English Roscius sent him the following judicious answer: 


My pear Pupit, 

You know how you would feel and speak in a parlour concerning a 
friend who was in imminent danger of his life, and with what energetic 
pathos of diction and countenance you would enforce the observance of 
that which you really thought would be for his preservation. You could not 
think of playing the orator, of studying your emphases, cadences, and ges- 
tures; you would be yourself; and the interesting nature of your subject 
impressing your heart, would furnish you with the most natural tone of voice, 
the most proper language, the most engaging features, and the most suitable 
and graceful gestures. What you would thus be in the parlour, be in the 
pulpit; and you will not fail to please to effect, and to profit. Adieu, my 
dear friend. 
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Falconer—Blowing up. 


FALCONER. 


With what truth did the unfortunate author of The Shipwreck choose 
‘hese words for the motto to his admirable work! 
“ Queque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui,” 
During his nautical career, Falconer had the misfortune to be twice 
wrecked; and amid the waste of waters, he at last found an unknown grave. 
in some lines addressed to his patron, the Duke of York, he justly styles 


himself, 








“A hapless youth, whose vital hope 
Was one sad lengthen’d tale of wo.” 

Falconer was a midshipmat on board the Ramillies (name of unfortunate 
memory), When she was wrecked on the 15th of February, 1760. She formed 
part of a squadron with which admiral Boscawen sailed from Plymouth 
Sound, on the 5th of February, to take the command of the fleet in Quibe- 
ron Bay. ‘The wind soon after shifted to the westward, and increased to a 
violent gale, whieh dispersed the squadron. The Ramillies was so much 
shattered, that the captain, Taylor, resolved to bear away for Plymouth. On 
the 15th, the weather being extremely thick and foggy, in coming up the 
Channel he discovered the Bolthead, but mistaking it for the Ramhead, stood 
on until the ship was so entangled with the shore, that it was impossible to 
weather it. Captain Taylor ordered the masts to be cut away, and came 
fo an anchor; but the storm raged with such fury, that the cables parted; 
the ship was in consequence driven among the breakers, and dashed to 
pieces. Out of seven hundred and thirty-four men, twenty-five only of the 
crew, and Falconer, the midshipman, were saved, by jumping from the stern 
to the rocks. Falconer afterwards recorded his preservation in lines, en- 
titled, “ The Loss of the Ramillies,” which were inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Falconer soon after abandoned the Royal Naval service, and engaged as 
wate on board the merchant ship Britannia, eraployed in the Levant trade; 
but in her he was again wrecked, near Cape Colonna. It was from this 
event he drew the incidents and characters of “ The Shipwreck.” 

In the last chapter of his melancholy history, Falconer appears as Purser 
to the Aurora frigate, captain Lee, which was appointed to carry out to In- 
dia, Henry Vansittart, esq. and other officers in the honourable East India 
Company’s service. ‘The Aurora sailed from England on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1769; and after touching at the Cape of Good Hope, on the 27th 
of December, was never seen more. 

It appears, that captain Lee, though a stranger to the difficult navigation 
of the Mozambique channel, would not be dissuaded from attempting it ; 
which so much displeased Mr. Vansittart, that if an outward bound East 
—— had been at the Cape, it is said he would have quitted the 
Aurora. 

‘To this it may be added, that on the 19th of November, 1775, a black was 
examined before the East India directors, who affirmed that he was one of 
live persons who had been saved from the wreck of the Aurora; that the 
lrigate had been cast away on a reef of rocks, off Malao; and that he was 
two years upon an island after he had escaped, and was at length miracu- 
lously preserved by a country ship happening to touch at that island. 


BLOWING UP. 


_ The Amphion frigate, commanded by captain Israel Pellew, while get- 
ting her fore-mast repaired at Plymouth, in September, 1796, blew up with 
a dreadful explosion. It is believed, that there were two successive explo- * 
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454 Kotxebue—Witty Perversion—Dr. Barth. 


sions. The first threw captain Pellew, captain Swaffield, and the first lieu- 
tenant, who were drinking wine together, from their seats, and struck them 
against the ceiling of the upper deck. Captain Pellew, with great presence 
of mind, flew to the cabin windows, and with an amazing leap, which the 
sense of danger alone enabled him to take, threw himself upon one of the 
hawsers, and was taken up bya boat. The first lieutenant saved himself 
in the same manner, but captain Swaffield perished. 

The exact number of individuals who suffered is not known; but as the 
frigate was to have sailed on the following day, there were nearly a hundred 
men, women, and children on board, above the ship’s compliment. ‘The 
survivors, who did not exceed ten in number, were most miraculously pre- 
served. ‘The fore magazine had taken fire; four men who were at work on 
the tops, were blown up, and fell into the water without much injury from 
the explosion. The fate of a child was still more singular; the terror ot 
the shock having made its mother grasp it fast, the under part of her body 
was blown away, while the upper part remained with the child fast locked 
in her arms! 

At the moment of the explosion, the sentinel at the cabin door happened 
to be looking at his watch; he felt it dashed from his hands, after which he 
became insensible, and how he escaped he was ignorant; but he was carried 
ashore very little hurt. The boatswain was directing the men in rigging 
out the jib-boom, when he felt himself suddenly thrown upwards, and he fell 
into the sea. He was taken up by a boat without any other hurt than a 
broken arm. One of the seamen (a Gascon we are afraid) declared that he 
was below when the frigate blew up, and went to the bottom in the hull; 
that he recollected having a knife in his pocket, with which he cut his way 
through the companion in the gun-room, already shattered by the explosion, 
and rising to the surface of the water, swam unhurt ashore. 

KOTZEBUE. 

The best dramatic productions of this unfortunate author, were written 
when he was in his twenty-sixth year; after which time he sunk, without 
any probable cause, into a depression of spirits, which soon degenerated into 
a confirmed melancholy. All the happy circumstances which before seem- 
ed soattractive, appeared now in the most gloomy colours; he withdrew at 
once from all society, and felt the utmost reluctance to any active exertion. 
His passion for the stage, alone preserved its empire over him, and it was 
during this period, that he wrote the Stranger, and Lover’s Vows. The 
former is, perhaps, the most characteristic of his plays. He wrote it during 
the height of his disorder. “ Never,” says he, “either before or since, did 1 
feel such a‘rapid flow of thoughts and images; and I firmly believe, that 
there are some maladies, especially those by which the irritation of the nerves 
is increased, which stretch the powers of the mind beyond their usual reach ; 
just, as report says, diseased muscle shells produce pearls.” 

WITTY PERVERSION. 

Dr. Williamson, vicar of Moulton in Lincolnshire, had a violent quarrel 
with one of bis parishioners of the name of Hardy, who showed considerable 
resentment. On the succeeding Sunday the doctor preached from the fol- 
lowing text, which he pronounced with much emphasis, and with a signifi- 
cant look at Mr. Hardy, who was present: “There is no fool like the fool 
HARDY.” 

DR. BARTH. 
When the well known Dr. Barth preached for the first time in his native 


city of Leipsic, he disdained the usual precaution of having his sermon 
placed in the Bible before him, to refer to in case of need. <A violent thun- 
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American Revolution. 


der storm suddenly arising, just as he was in the middle of his discourse, 
and a tremendous peal of thunder causing him to lose the thread of his ar- 
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| cument, with great composure and dignity he shut the Bible, saying, with 
* great emphasis, “ When God speaks, man must hold his peace.” He then 
| descended from the pulpit, while the whole congregation looked on him with 


; admiration and wonder. 
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' Robert Morris. . «. £10,000 Benj. Randolph 
Blair MClennagan . . 10,000 Abraham Bickley 
f Andrew Bunner & Co... 6,000 Robert Bass 
| : ‘Tench Francis . ‘ ; 5,500 Owen Biddle . . 
: James Wilson . ; ; 5,000 JohnGibson . , 
| & William Bingham . . 5,000 CharlesPetit .  . 
_ Richard Peters ‘ ; 5,000 John Mitchell . 
Samuel Meredith . ‘ 5,000 Robert Knox . 
‘ James Mease . , ‘ 5,000 Joseph Bullock 
‘ Thomas Barclay . . 5,000 Joseph Reed 
Samuel Morris, jr. . ; 5,000 Francis Gurney 
7 Robert L. Hooper. : 5,000 George Campbell 
ie Hugh Shield. . ‘ 5,000 John Wharton . ‘ 
\\ Philip Moore. : , 5,000 Benjamin Rush 
a Matthew Irwin ; ‘ 5,000 ‘Thomas Lawrence 
4 Thomas Irwin . ‘ 5,000 Joseph Bleivor . 
A John Benezet . ’ , 5,000 William Hall . 
t =f Hienry Hill. , ‘ 5,000 John Patton 
» & John Morgan . ‘ ‘ 5,000 Benjamin Fuller 
. &§ Thomas Willing. . 5,000 Meade & Fitzsimmons 
; sy Samuel Powell , . 5,000 Andrew Hodge 
: a John Nixon °* . : 5,000 Henry Keppele , : 
) Robert Bridges, . 5,000 Francis C. Hassenclever . 
_ John Dunlap... - 4,000 Isaac Melcher . 
, [= Michael Hillegas . . 4,000 JohnSchaffer . 
| William Coates ; . 4,000 Alexander Tod 
+ Emanuel Eyre. . . 4,000 John Purviance 
; James Bedden . , ‘ 4,000 John Wilcocks 
; John Mease .. : 4,000 Samuel Inglis . 
Joseph Carson . : , 4,000 Jonathan Penrose 
3 Thomas Leiper ; . 4,000 Nathaniel Falkner 
Z Kean and Nichols. 4000 James Caldwell 
{i & Samuel Morris . ; , 3,000 Gerardus Clarkson . 
> fsaac Muses. : ‘ 3,000 John Shee . 
‘ Charles Thompson . j 5,000 Samuel Caldwell 
4 John Pringle. , R 3,000 Samuel Penrose 
Samuel Miles . ; : 3,000 William Turnbull 
Cadwallader Morris . P 2,500 B. Davis,jr.. 
Matthew Clarkson . . 2,500 Sharp Delany . 
, Thomas MKean ; 2,000 Andrew Doz . 
‘ John Donaldson ; : 2,000 Peter Whitesides 
| John Steinmetz. 2,000 Andrew Robeson 








AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


At acritical period of the revolutionary war, when there was great danger 
of the dissolution ef the American army, for want of provisions to keep it 
together, a number of patriotic gentlemen gave their bonds to the amount 
: of about two hundred and sixty thousand pounds, in gold and silver, for pro- 
4 curing them. The provisions were provided. The following is a list of 
4 some of their names, with the sums respectively subscribed by them. 
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456 trope for Trope— Whimsical Interruption, sc. 


TROPE FOR TROPE. 


A clergyman preaching in the neighbourhood of Wapping, observing that 
most part of his audience were in the seafaring way, very naturally embel- 
lished his discourse with several nautical tropes and figures. Amongst othe: 
things, he advised them to be ever on the watch, so that, on whatsoever tach. 
the evil one should bear down upon them, he might be crippled in action. 
“ Aye, master,” muttered a jolly son of Neptune; “but let me tell you, that 
Eg tame upon your having the weather gageof him.” A just, though 
whimsical remark. 


WHIMSICAL INTERRUPTION. 


When Dr. Beadon was rector of Eltham, in Kent, the text he one day un- 
dertook to preach from was, “ Who art thour” After reading the text, he 
made (as was his custom) a pause, for the congregation to reflect upon the 
words; when a gentleman, in a military dress, who at the instant was march- 
ing very sedately up the middle aisle of the church, supposing it a question 
addressed to him, to the surprise of all present, replied, “I am, sir, an offi- 
cer of the sixteenth regiment of foot, on a recruiting party here; and having 
brought my wife and family with me, I wish to be acquainted with the 
neighbouring clergy and gentry.” This so deranged the divine, and as- 
tonished the congregation, that though they attempted to listen with deco- 
rum, the discourse was not proceeded in without considerable difficulty. 








Poetrnp. 


MELANCHOLY. 


There is a mighty spirit, known on earth 
Ry many names, tho’ one alone becomes 

its mystery, its beauty, and its power. 

It is not Fear—’tis not the passive Fear 
That sinks before the future, nor the dark 
Despondency that hangs upon the past: 
Not the soft spirit that doth bow to pain, 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 
Like a dull canker, ’till the heart decays. 
But in the meditative mind it lives 

Shelter’d caress’d, and yields a great retur:: 
And in the deep silent communion 

Which it holds ever with the poet’s soul, 
‘Tempers, and doth befit him to obey 

Hiigh inspiration. To the storms and winds 
It giveth answer in as proud a tone, 

Or on its seat, the heart of man, reccives 
The gentler tidings of the clements. 
I—often home returning from a spot 

Holy to me from many wandering's 

Of fancy or in fact, have felt the power 

Of Melancholy, stealing on my soul, 
Mingling with pleasant images, and froin 
Sorrow dividing joy, until the shape 

Of each did gather a diviner hue, 

And shone, unclouded by a thought of pair: 
Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 
From out its breast, and muse until it seem 
Etherial, starry, speculative, wise ; 

But then it is that Melancholy comes 
Out-charming Grief, (as the gray morning stills 
The tempest oft’,) and from its fretful fire 
Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, 
The present, and the future, and the past. 
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